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Historically the movement for agricultural education in the 
United States dates back to 1785 when associations for the pro- 
motion of agriculture began to be formed. A few years later, 
in 1792, mainly in response to the agitation of these associations, 
colleges undertook to provide for instruction in agriculture, first 
Columbia, and then Harvard and Yale. 

It was not, however, until 1862 that the real movement for 
scientific agriculture had its beginning. Congress of this year 
authorized the establishment of a department of agriculture 
(I, p. 57),7 and also passed the Morrill Act giving to each state 
a grant of land with which to establish a state college of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts (1, pp. 62-64). The Hatch Act of 
1887 provided for agricultural experiment stations in each state 
and territory (1, pp. 64-66), and during the following year the 
Office of Experiment Stations was created as a separate bureau 
of the Department to serve as the official head of all the agri- 
cultural experiment stations. 

On July 1, 1862, the United States Department of Agri- 
culture was organized. Its growth as expressed in terms of 

This is the first of a series of articles on elementary and secondary agri- 
cultural education in America, and the various agencies concerned in its pro- 
motion. 

“These references in parentheses refer to the annotated bibliography at 


the end of the article. 
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people employed and total expenditures may be seen by com- 
paring 29, the number employed the first year with 17,819, the 
number employed in 1908, and $63,704.21 expended the first year 
with $13,628,696 expended in 1908. For the last twenty years 
Congress has provided liberally for the maintenance of the De- 
partment. It has been estimated that nearly $100,000,000 has 
been spent during this time for agricultural research and edu- 
cation, for the most part through the Department. This vast 
expenditure, of course, would never have been made had it not 
been justified by results as measured in dollars and cents. In 
1908 the agricultural products of our country amounted to 
$7,778,000,000. The value of the corn crop alone amounted to 
$1,615,000,000. It may be readily seen that a very slight in- 
crease in yield per acre would aggregate many times the run- 
ning expenses of all the institutions engaged in promoting agrti- 
culture. The work of the Department has made possible not 
only a slight increase but in nearly all kinds of production a 
very large increase (I, pp. 44-46). 

The aim of the Department has been twofold: first, scientific, 
developing a scientific knowledge of every phase of agriculture; 
second, educational, conveying this knowledge to all the people. 
In both these aspects of its work the Department has been closely 
allied with the land-grant agricultural colleges. Indeed, the 
Department and the agricultural experiment stations in differ- 
ent states and territories, organized chiefly as departments of 
land-grant colleges, stand at the head of our system of agri- 
cultural research and education. 

Since 1889 the Association of American Agricultural Col- 
leges and Experiment Stations has beer holding annual meet- 
ings. Members of the Department take prominent part in these 
meetings, and the proceedings are published through the Office 
of Experiment Stations. The director of this office is chair- 
man and the specialist in agricultural education is secretary. 
The educational policy of agricultural colleges, such as terms of 
admission, courses of study, matters of administration, etc., is 
determined largely by a standing committee of this association 
known as the “committee on instruction in agriculture.” For 
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several years agricultural instruction of collegiate grade has 
been well organized and on a good working basis. Recently the 
efforts of this committee have been directed to a consideration 
of instruction of secondary grade. A course of study has been 
worked out in considerable detail to serve as a model for schools 
contemplating such instruction (2, 3). Some attention has also 
been given to work in elementary schools (4, 16). 

The Department is organized into eleven scientific bureaus 
as follows: weather, animal industry, plant industry, forest serv- 
ice, chemistry, soils, entomology, biological survey, statistics, 
experimental stations, and public roads. All of these are doing 
much to encourage and help agricultural education throughout 
the country. In a general way they reach the people through 
publications, a great many of which are distributed free (5, 7) 
while others are for sale at a nominal price (6, 7). Those for 
free distribution are as a rule written in a popular style, free 
from technical terms, and are easily understood by the aver- 
age reader. The series known as ‘“Farmers’ Bulletins’ contains 
contributions from all the bureaus and there is scarcely any 
phase of agriculture that has not received attention. These 
bulletins are especially useful to elementary and secondary 
schools giving instruction in agriculture.* Many of them deal- 
ing with such subjects as birds, insects, tree planting, school 
gardening, and plant propagation, would be useful in any ele- 
mentary or high school. 

Besides general contributions to agricultural education made 
by all the bureaus of the Department, certain bureaus are taking 
an active part in public education. 

The weather bureau from its central office at Washington 
and through its officials at various stations throughout the 
country is doing much to encourage the study of meteorology. 

‘The following are suggested for school libraries; for titles see (5): Nos. 22, 
24, 28, 32, 34 35, 42, 44 47; 49, 531, 52, 54, 55; 50, 6t, 62, 63, G4, 66, 
74, 97, So, 81, 85, 86, 91, 99, 101, 104; 106, 172, 113, 19%, 126, 127,328, 13%, 194) 

154, 155, 187, 165, 166, 170, 172, 173, 477, 183, 182, 185, 187;,. 166, 192; 194, 
195, 196, 98, 199, 200, 201, 203, 205, 213, 218, 220, 228, 229, 235, 236, 241, 242, 
245, 248, 253, 254, 266, 270, 272, 282, 283, 285, 287, 289, 293. 295, 297, 298, 303, 


306, 313, : , 339, 340, 346. 
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During the school year a million or more children of the public schools 
make weather observations and study the daily weather maps and fore- 
casts. From its earliest days the Weather Bureau has co-operated to some 
extent in public-school work, and during the past ten years this co-operation 
has been widely extended. The public schools and the Weather Bureau 
have a mutual interest in the matter. The school authorities have found 
in the study of the weather with the assistance of the Weather Bureau a 
means of satisfying part of the requirements of modern methods of study; 
and the Weather Bureau is able through the school gradually to dispell 
popular superstitions and fallacious beliefs that have hampered its work 

. and to enable both the commercial and the agricultural world to make 
more intelligent and more complete use of the forecasts, special warnings, 


weather maps, and climatological publications (8. p. 267). 


About 15 per cent. of the daily issue of weather maps is used 
in the public schools. Lectures are given by officials of the 
Weather Bureau at teachers’ institutes and elsewhere. The 
policy of this bureau has been to assist the public schools in 
every way possible as far as general duties to the public will 
permit. 

The Forest Service is reaching the schools through its publi- 
cations, lantern slides, and other illustrative material concerning 
the conservation of the forests of our country. The Forest 
Service believes that “the public school should treat forestry as 
one of the important economic and public questions in the life 
of the world” (9, p. 6), and that forestry should have a promi- 
nent place in our education. ‘Below the secondary school 
forestry should form part of nature-study, arithmetic, and gen- 
eral geography; in the high school, of United States history, 
civics, physical geography, commercial geography, botany, agri- 
culture, and wood working” (9, p. 7). One of the recent efforts 
of the Forest Service to co-operate with the public schools is 
through phenological studies of our native forest trees. On re- 
quest the Forest Service will send to any school a set of blanks 
on which to record observations on such matters as general 
character of country, situation of trees, character of season, 
date of swelling of buds, of bursting of buds, of beginning of 
leafing out, of general leafing out, of blossoming, of change of 
color in foliage, etc. (dates of fifteen special observations in all). 
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These blanks are accompanied by a circular giving complete 
directions for study of trees and making records. This work 
is of great value not only in encouraging pupils to make a close 
acquaintance with trees, but also in the reaction that must come 
to them in feeling that they are materially assisting the govern- 
ment in its work. Similar phenological studies of common 
flowering plants, have been carried on very successfully for a 
number of years by the public-school children of Canada under 
the direction of the Botanical Club of Canada. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry has been especially active in 
promoting the movement for school gardens. At Washington, 
under direct supervision of the Bureau, experiments in school 
gardening have been carried on for several years. A part of 
the government grounds with a green house has been devoted 
to this work. The Bureau sends to schools throughout the 
country special packages of vegetable and flower seeds accom- 
panied by circulars containing directions for planting and care 
of school gardens (10, 11). The Bureau also furnishes sets of 
one hundred samples of seeds of economic and wild plants put up in glass 
vials, labeled with Latin and common names and arranged in an herbarium 
tray for reference purposes. The seeds and the work of preparation are 
furnished by this office free of charge, but it is necessary for those desiring 
sets to supply the tray and vials used. These can be obtained at a cost of 
$1.50 from Messrs. Mackall Bros., 9th and H Streets, N. E., of this city 
[Washington, D. C.] to whom remittances should be made direct with the 
request that the material be forwarded to this office. At the same time 
kindly notify us that such remittance has been made.‘ 

The following is a good summary of the educational work of 
the Office of Experiment Stations: 

While the other bureaus of this Department are doing valuable educa- 
tional work along the lines of research in which they are engaged the 
Office of Experiment Stations is the general agency of the Department for 
the promotion of agricultural education throughout the United States and 
is constantly enlarging the scope and extent of this branch of its work. 
The educational work of this Office is now organized into two branches, 
one dealing with agricultural colleges and schools and the other with farm- 


’ 


ers’ institutes and other forms of extension work in agriculture. The 


’ 


*From circular letter: “Seed Laboratory,” Bureau of Plant Industry, United 


States Department of Agriculture. 
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work of the Office relating to agricultural colleges and schools includes 
four general classes: (1) The collection and publication of information 
regarding the progress of agricultural education at home and abroad; 
(2) studies of different grades of American and foreign schools in which 
agriculture is taught; (3) work in co-operation with the Association of 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations and other important asso- 
ciations dealing with educational matters; and (4) the giving aid. to agricul- 
tural colleges and local school authorities along the lines of agricultural 
education. This work is in charge of Mr. D. J. Crosby, as specialist in 
agricultural education. 

This branch of the Office conducts a department of agricultural educa- 
tion in the Experiment Station Record (13), prepares and publishes statistics, 
courses of study, circulars of information, and other literature relating to 
agricultural education, aids state and local school authorities in organizing 
agricultural courses in schools and colleges and in securing competent teach- 
ers, takes part in important agricultural conventions and conferences, aids 
teachers in securing suitable agricultural literature for their work, and, in 
short, acts as a clearing-house for agricultural education in this country 
Li2, pp. 7, S). 

The work of the Office dealing with farmers’ institutes and 
extension work is in charge of Professor John. Hamilton, farm- 
ers’ institute specialist. Although all the work undertaken by 
this branch of the Office has to do with agricultural education 
as presented to adults, it also reaches the public schools indirectly 
through correspondence with persons interested in agricultural 
education, by distributing agricultural literature, by preparing 
and editing bulletins, illustrated lectures and courses of study 
for movable schools of agriculture. In the movable schools of 
agriculture a course is offered for country school teachers in- 
cluding nature-study teaching, school gardens and grounds, and 
school architecture and sanitation (14, p. 6). 

The attitude and interest of the Department toward unifying 
our educational system, in so far as it concerns agriculture and 
country life, into a complete system extending from the ele- 
mentary schools, through the secondary schools, into the col- 
leges and graduate schools has been well expressed by Assistant 
Secretary Willet M. Hayes in a recent address (15, pp. 4, 5). 
He says: 

A movement is well begun to organize better, as a part of our great 


American school system, the secondary schools as to meet especially the 

















needs of country life. This movement contemplates that, below and leading 
to our more than 60 state colleges of agriculture already established, we 
shall have 300 to 400 agricultural finishing schools—practically one in each 
country congressional district of ten or more counties, either separate or 
as a strong department of an existing institution. 

But vastly more important is the larger movement to establish a system 
of consolidated rural and village schools, and of courses in agriculture in 
town and city schools so near the homes of farm youth that something 
of instruction in agriculture, in home economics, and in social and civil 
affairs, as well as in the accepted subjects of a so-called general education, 
shall be taught to all the boys and girls of the farm. To meet this first 
need the consolidated rural school in the open country and the consolida- 
tion of rural schols about the villages and cities is rising rapidly into 
prominence along with the vocational high school; and many city and non- 
public schools of secondary and higher grade are seeking to add agricul- 
tural instruction to their courses of study. 

It is conceded that the large and important task of supplying trained 
teachers for approximately 30,000 consolidated rural schools in our rich 
rural communities, for thousands of town and city schools, for 100,000 
small rural schools in isolated and sparsely settled communities, for 300 or 
400 large agricultural high schools, for 150 state normal schools, and for 
60 state colleges of agriculture may be taken up in a practical way and 
solved in one or two decades. The demand and organization for training 
teachers going forward together will meet with only the usual pioneering 
difficulties. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The following annotated references have been referred to by number 
on the preceding pages. Directions are given for obtaining these and other 
publications of the Department. The titles with summary of contents of 
all publications of the Office of Experiment Stations on agricultural educa- 
tion, corrected to Oct. 1, 1908, are in reference (16). 

1. Historical Sketch of the U. S. Department of Agriculture: Its Objects 
and Present Organization. CHARLES H. GREATHOUSE, Division of Pub- 
lications, Bul. 3, second revision (1907), pp. 97. 

The first part (pp. 5-57) deals with early government aids to agri- 
culture, agricultural division of patent office, organization of the independent 
department, the department raised to first rank, buildings, bureaus, divisions 


and offices. The second part gives an account of legislation and a tabula- 
tion of expenditures. 


to 


Secondary Courses in-Agriculture (seventh report of the Committee on 
Instruction in Agriculture), Office of Experiment Stations, Cir. 40, 
pp. 10. 

A number of high-school courses are given with suggested changes adapt- 
ing them to the introduction of agriculture. 
3. A Secondary Course in Agronomy (eleventh report of the Committee 
on Instruction in Agriculture), Office of. Experiment Stations, Cir. 
77, PP. 43. 
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This report contains a syllabus of agronomy, instructions to teachers 
and 113 lectures, recitations, demonstrations, and laboratory exercises on 
various phases of agronomy. The plan is a good one to work to, but is 
somewhat in advance of, or too advanced for, the average high school. 


The Teaching of Agriculture in the Rural Common Schools (ninth 
report of the Committee on Instruction in Agriculture), Office of Ex- 
periment Stations, Cir. 60, pp. 20. 

This report discussed the development of industrial training in the 
common schools and gives an outline of work in nature-study, and ele- 
mentary agriculture for such schools. 


Publications for free distribution (revised annually), Division of Pub- 
lications, Cir. 2 (1908), pp. 76. 

This list of publications and copies of all publications which it mentions 
will be sent free on application to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Publications for sale (revised annually), Division of Publications, Cir. 
3 (1908), pp. 99. 

This list may be obtained in the same way as (5) but applications for 
publications mentioned in this list must be addressed to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Only 
coin or currency should be sent, as stamps are not accepted. 


Monthly list of publications, Division of Publications, Monthly Cir- 
cular, pp. 4. 

This circular will be sent regularly to all who apply for it. Address, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. The list contains titles of all 
new publications, including reprints and revisions, of the Department. 


The Weather Bureau and the Public Schools. JoHN R. WEEKS; reprint 
from Yearbook of Department of Agriculture for 1907, pp. 267-76. 

This reprint contains a discussion of methods of teaching, an outline 
by grades of meteorology for the elementary schools of the state of New 
York, the purpose and value of meteorology in school work, weather map 
and other aids to teachers, home-made apparatus, lantern slides. 

Forestry in the Public Schools. Huco A. W1INKENWERDER, Forest Serv- 
ice, Cir. 130 (1907), pp. 20. 

This circular suggests how various school subjects may be correlated 
with forestry and gives an outline for such correlation with each subject. 
It also contains a very complete classified list of references. 

The School Garden. L. C. Corsett, Bureau of Plant Industry, Special 
Cir. (1905), pp. 6. 

Brief plans are given for a school garden. Six common vegetables and 
six common flowering plants are described with cultural directions. 

The School Garden. L. C. Corsert, Farmers’ Bul. 218 (1905), pp. 40. 

This bulletin discusses value of garden work, type of plants for garden, 
laboratory exercises, studies of soil, plants, roots, stems, leaves, cuttings, 
budding, window boxes, and decoration of school yard. 

The American System of Agricultural Education. A. C. True anp D. 
J. Crospy, Office of Experiment Stations, Cir. 83 (1909), pp. 27. 

Agricultural education in America is discussed briefly as follows: De- 
partments of original research and graduate study in agriculture; agricultural 
colleges; secondary schools of agriculture; elementary schools; schools for 
negroes and Indians. Under elementary instruction the work in different parts 
of the country includes, (1) nature-study with plants, farm crops, domestic 
animals, and soils; (2) school garden work, including improvement of school 
grounds; (3) lecture courses and institutes for rural school children; 
(4) organization of clubs among school children. 
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Experiment Station Record. E. W. ALuen, editor, Office of Experi- 
ment Stations. 

The Record contains numerous abstracts of publications of the agri- 
cultural experiment stations and kindred institutions in this and other 
countries; articles and editorials on topics of special interest in agricultural 
science by American and foreign experts. One department is devoted en- 
tirely to reviews of publications on agricultural education. With the begin- 
ning of the current volume (XXI) this serial will be issued in two volumes 
a year of six numbers each. Subscription, one dollar per volume, payable 
in advance to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


Form of Organization for Movable Schools of Agriculture. Joun 
Hamitton, Office of Experiment Stations, Cir. 79 (1908), pp. 8. 

A plan is proposed to organize movable schools of agriculture for 
farmers over nineteen years of age and for teachers in rural schools: A 
course is to extend over three or four seasons. The purpose is to equip 
several persons in each community “so that they will be able to improve 
in their locality the branch of agriculture which the school represents.” 


. Education for Country Life. Witter M. Hayes, Office of Experiment 


Stations, Cir. 84 (1909), pp. 40. 

This is a reprint of an address given before the Minnesota Educational 
Association, January 2, 1908. It contains a general discussion of agricultural 
education, followed by plans for organization of schools for country life, 
county system of consolidated rural schools, or the farm school, the agri- 
cultural high school, and financing consolidated rural schools in Minnesota. 


. List of publications of the Office of Experiment Stations on agricultural 


education, Office of Experiment Stations, Cir. Oct. 27, 1008, pp. 13. 
This comprises 136 publications: 24 circulars, 65 bulletins, 25 sepa- 
rates, 9 lectures, 3 documents. All phases of agricultural education from 
elementary to graduate instruction are represented. The following are 
some of the publications relating to elementary schools: Separates, Boys’ 
Agricultural Clubs, Illustrative Material in Teaching Agriculture in Rural 
Schools, Training Courses for Teachers of Agriculture; Bulletins: 160, 
School Gardens, 186, Exercises in Elementary Agriculture—Plant Produc- 
tion, 195, Simple Exercises Iliustrating Some Applications of Chemistry 
to Agriculture; Circular 52, Books and Bulletins on Nature-Study, School 
Gardening, and Elementary Agriculture. 

















FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. GRADE I 


WALTER SARGENT 


The University of Chicago 


An effective plan of teaching the fine and industrial arts in 
elementary schools must consider not only the topics to be 
presented but also the age when each phase can be assimilated 
with greatest economy of effort- and prove of highest value. 
Often things which come first in a logically arranged course 
based on a series of exercises which continually increase in diffi- 
culty can be taught to small children only at great expense of 
time and effort. A few years later these same things can be 
apprehended with great ease and the principles involved be put 
to immediate practical application. On the other hand, ways of 
working that seem from an adult standpoint to lead less directly 
to the desired result, or even away from it, but ways in which 
children persist, often prove to be the best foundation for effi- 
ciency. Careful observation is necessary in order to discern 
among children’s peculiar ways of working what are faults to 
be overcome and what are hints of the best method of procedure. 

Many courses in the arts iay strong emphasis on the impor- 
tance of developing originality during the first two or three years 
in school. In order to avoid any opportunity for imitation, teach- 
ers are often advised not to draw for the children or furnish them 
with examples of design which they may follow, lest they copy 
and thus fall into the use of conventions. In constructive work 
this precaution against allowing children to shape their work 
after a given pattern is not so strongly urged. In representation 
and design, however, this attempt to safeguard individuality by 
eliminating suggestive examples during the first few years is 
so common, that any discussion of the course for the first school 
year must consider the proper scope for the originality of small 
children and the question whether, at an age when children are 
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making progress in other lines mainly by imitation that stimu- 
lus is not also the most important factor in advance in the arts. 

Many of the opinions brought forward in favor of leaving 
very young children to take their first steps in drawing from 
objects, without that help which consists in showing them how 
by drawing for and with them lose force when full significance 
is given to the frequently repeated statement that drawing is a 
language. Its symbols are the result of evolution, the embodiment 
of observations of generations. Unless one is familiar with the 
drawing of various peoples in different centuries, he is likely to 
accept the graphic methods with which he is familiar as matters 
of course and to regard them as the only reasonable way of 
representing objects, a way which the object itself will suggest 
to small children. 

The nature of graphic language and that of speech are not 
identical but are more alike than appears at first thought. To 
teach a child by example how to draw a few things so he may 
know the way in which others do it, is to give him a developed 
medium for expressing his own ideas, which is a more potent 
impetus to individuality than can come when he is compelled to 
find his own symbols for expression. Those which he invents 
or which are suggested to him by the objects he is drawing, if 
left without enrichment from other sources seldom develop 
beyond a meager set of crude conventions which he repeats over 
and again. He is not brought early into contact with those 
graphic interpretations which the race has worked out. 

There would appear to be abundant and appropriate scope 
for the exercise of early original activity in employing an ac- 
cepted and rich medium of expression in an original way. In 
any line the surest path to one’s own originality is often through 
familiarity with the good ways of several other personalities. 

In the teaching of design also, a subject which should exert 
a direct influence in developing good taste, a strong plea is made 
in many courses in the arts for fostering originality on the 
part of primary children by protecting them from opportunities 
for imitation. This article, however, does not hesitate to recom- 
mend familiarity with well-selected examples of design, and 
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opportunity to imitate them as a direct influence in developing 
originality, and as the best introduction to the study and practice 
of design. It is probably true that familiarity with and dis- 
crimination of what is excellent is a much more valuable asset 
than ability to produce what did not exist before if it is not good 
enough to be in itself a reason why it should exist at all. 
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‘or example, if a child in the first year in school is to make 
his first design, and it is to be a Christmas souvenir, consisting 
of a star pasted on a card and a greeting written or printed 
underneath (Fig. 1), the problem may be made one of original 
and unaided arrangement, or of following the suggestion and 
example of the teacher as he makes and thus leads the child by 
imitation to make an arrangement which is excellent in the con- 
sistent relation of its spaces and the beauty of its proportions. 

In the first case the child may produce something original in 
the sense that it is a chance concoction of shapes that never 
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happened before. Such a result, however, is not necessarily a 
design because it is original. Good design is not the chance out- 
put of an uninformed mind. It implies a clear understanding 
of the function, the form and the materials of the object, so that 
the result may be an adequate and graceful fulfilment of its 
purpose. It implies also a sensitiveness to fine proportions and 
good spacing in order that the object may be a source of pleas- 
ure to the eye. 

Ability to produce good designs unaided is not often within 
the power of immature minds. Children who with no example 
or suggestion, have made an original arrangement generally like 
it because it is their own production. A commonplace result 
is fixed in their minds and influences their next attempts. 

The beauty of the Christmas souvenir just referred to de- 
pends largely on the spacing of the parts. The relations of spaces 
which are “good” are so because they give pleasure to a discern- 
ing eye. This pleasure appears to be dependent upon spacing 
which results in consistently related measures. It is not an indi- 
vidual whim or passing preference, but depends upon conditions 
which may be defined, although allowing within their limits 
abundant play for individuality, in conforming to these condi- 
tions in an original manner. 

Final appreciation is better developed and originality is en- 
abled the sooner to exercise itself if children are acquainted with 
good types from the first, and are not left to fix in mind the im- 
pressions of their own chance productions, so difficult to dislodge. 
Because these types are conventions is not necessarily a reason 
for avoiding them. They are results people have arrived at by 
long experimentation. The most rapid progress in original de- 
sign comes by furnishing original minds with the best that has 
been done in order that they may start from that vantage point. 

Under any circumstances of instruction, originality in design 
will be evident in only a few persons. For one who makes de- 
signs, a hundred must select and use those produced by others. 
Therefore it is of great importance that standards of excellence 
be established, and that children produce their first designs under 


the stimulus of excellent examples. This emphasis of the value 
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of imitation as a means of developing ability to represent and of 
awakening and guiding ideas of design should not be inter- 
preted as a recommendation that children be left to copy finished 
results, but that they be allowed to work with and imitate the 
methods of a skilful instructor. 

The following work in representation, construction, and de- 
sign is recommended as appropriate for children during the first 
year in school. 

Representation.—This should consist in the drawing of things 
of interest to the children, with much encouragement and little 
criticism from the teacher. 

The first interest children show in using a pencil seems to be 
awakened by the pleasure of making marks with it, regardless 
of any significance in the marks themselves. They will cover 
one sheet of paper after another with meaningless scrawls and 
apparently be delighted by the fact that movements of the pencil 
over the paper leave visible marks in their path. This period has 
been termed the “scribble stage.”’ 

By degrees the marks take on significance. Interest in repre- 
senting things is added to interest in mere scribbling. When chil- 
dren enter school they are usually just emerging from the scrib- 
bling stage and are beginning the use of forms somewhat as 
hieroglyphics in a sort of picture writing. 

At this time children show little interest in representing a 
particular object placed before them. Passy thus describes the 
attitude of a primary child toward a model given him to draw: 

He does not hesitate but seizes his pencil and draws rapidly in an auto- 
matic manner. It is impossible to make him look at his model with any 
attention. If any one commands him to look at it, he hurriedly casts upon 
it a distracted and disdainful glance and continues without concerning him- 
self with that which he sees. The moment he has finished he shows it to \ 
you with a triumphant air.’ 

At first children are interested in depicting by crude symbols 
the ideas which things suggest, rather than the correct appearance 
of the things themselves. They draw what they know about 
objects, rather than what their eyes see at any given moment. 

+ Quoted by Frederick Burk in “The Genetic vs. the Logical Order in Draw- 


ing,” Pedagogical Seminary (1902), p. 296. 
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or example, they will show both ends of a house in the same 
drawing, and will sketch not only the exterior, but, if allowed 
time, will add the furniture and people inside, as if the walls were 
transparent (Figs. 2 and 3). They are very ready to draw pic- 


tures representing their games and home occupations, street 
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FIG. 2 


scenes, and any incidents or objects with which they are familiar, 
or which make vivid impressions upon their minds. The draw- 
ings thus made are crude, and often meaningless to an adult, but 
not to the child who made them. He has a reason for every mark. 

The temptation sometimes arises to substitute for such appar- 
ently complex topics a logically progressive arrangement of type 
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forms and geometric figure. In reality, however, a bird’s nest 
is simpler for a child to draw than a hemisphere, and a locomotive 
than a cylinder. Wise teachers frankly accept this stage of crude 
drawing as a period which has its own value, and which should 
be given free exercise while it lasts. The nature of its value 
should be clearly understood. It consists primarily in the forma- 
tion of a habit of ready graphic expression of ideas, to which 
can later be added training in correct delineation. 





Ability to record observations correctly can be developed sub- 
sequently with much less expenditure of time and effort, but 
facility of graphic expression comes most readily during these 
early years, and is difficult to obtain later. During the first 
year or two of school life, the acquisition in drawing which is of 
greatest advantage to the next stage of the work is this facility 
which a child gains by drawing in his own way with encourage- 
ment and example, but little criticism by the teacher. He needs 
continual use of this primitive picture language in describing 
things associated with home, out-of-door, and school life. Thus, 
expression by drawing becomes a habit before the age of self- 
consciousness and hesitation is reached. Illustrative drawing, 
as it develops, has a double value. It cultivates both the imagi- 
nation and the power of expression. Imagination is founded on 
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memory. ‘To represent by lines an image existing in the mind 
is to force that image to its utmost clearness, thus strengthening, 
as few other exercises can, the power to visualize. 

Construction work.—The first steps in construction should 
be made with easily manipulated material. The problems should 
be such that complicated planning and prolonged processes of 
construction are unnecessary. Results should be quickly evident 
from the effects. 

The sand table offers great possibilities for constructive work. 
The sand is readily shaped to represent various configurations of 
land and on these, with easily shaped materials, different loca- 
tions and occupations may be represented. 

Modeling in clay or other plastic material is an occupation 
which commands strong and long-sustained interest. Both hands 
are required to shape the responsive material into the desired 
form, and every touch makes an evident modification. 

The work in modeling may well parallel that in drawing. 
When the hands have shaped forms so they are complete in their 
three dimensions, the next step of representing three dimensions 
in terms of only two is more easily taken. Modeling has not been 
so universally adopted as its value would seem to justify, largely 
on account of the difficulty of caring for the materials. It is, 
however, one of the most important modes of manual expression 
in primary grades. 

Cutting pictures and other given shapes from paper gives 
valuable training in using a common implement to shape material 
to a predetermined form. It develops control over a tool and at 
the same time clarifies spatial images and is an important part of 
manual work in primary grades. Practice in paper cutting of 
pictures and given forms results in marked progress in ability to 
control the hand so as to follow an outline. The effect upon 
the power to image form clearly is seen in added vigor in draw- 
ing with pencil and also in representing objects in silhouette by 
free-hand paper cutting (Fig. 4 and 5). . 

Accuracy in measurement should not be expected from small 
children but first steps in handling a rule may be taken by using 
it as a means of drawing a straight line between two points. 
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Toward the end of the year some simple measurements which 
do not involve fractions of inches may be undertaken with profit. 

3uilding with blocks is a type of constructive work which is 
of great value for small children. By matching the blocks to- 
gether and selecting those which fit they learn to estimate form 


with some degree of precision. By placing one block upon an- 
other so the structure stands firmly, they gain a sense of hori- 


zontal and vertical relations. 





FIG. 4 


Design.—Two lines of work in design should begin in the 
lower grades and be evident throughout the course: first the 
designing of things to serve a particular and useful purpose; 
second, practice in the repeated drawing and spacing of units 
and shapes in order to gain facility in estimating space relations 
and to develop an appreciation of rhythmic intervals in spacing. 

The first, involves consideration of the purpose of the object 
and how it may fulfil this most adequately, and judgment as to 
the finest proportions and most appropriate ornamentation. This 
phase appears incidentally in Grade I, in such simple designs as 
Thanksgiving souvenirs, Christmas cards, valentines, etc. The 
teacher should work out with the children designs which are 
simple and yet excellent, and thus accustom them to examples of 
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good arrangement which will influence the choice of the children 
when later they plan their own designs. 

The second may consist ef exercises in which the children 
repeat a simple unit at intervals approximately equal, but with- 
out previous measurement, so as to form a border. The units 
should be drawn in concert to rhythmic time which at first is 
counted by the teacher as in music, or indicated upon the piano. 
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This practice in repeating a series of forms to a correspond- 
ing movement of time gives a sense of rhythm which is not 
developed by drawing borders in which the spacing of the units 
is indicated either by dictated points or with the aid of measure- 
ments before the units are drawn (Fig. 6). 

Exercises with these simple borders are the first steps toward 
more complicated work in upper grades, such as surface designs, 
bilateral forms, and balanced designs of abstract shapes, or con- 
ventionalized flower forms produced with a few pencil or brush 
strokes. 

In this practice, as in penmanship, beautiful form and style 
are gained, not by pausing over one unit to perfect it, but by 
repeating the shape till the hand has mastered it and can use 
it with facility. 
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During the first year in school children should become familiar 


with the colors most easily recognized, such as red, orange, yel- 
low, green, blue, and violet. ‘This may be done by placing before 
the children a fairly large sample of one after another of these 
colors, and having them collect objects of a similar color. In 
bits of cloth and paper, and in flowers and leaves, the color under 
consideration will be discovered and its sensation perceived more 
clearly than by chance observation. The use of colored crayons 
and water colors for drawing is an important means of training 


recognition and discrimination of color. 
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A reasonable standard of accomplishment has been reached, 
if at the end of the first year in school the children have developed 
a habit of expressing their ideas with pencil so that drawing 
seems to them a matter of course, if they have gained ability to 
handle simple material such as paper, clay, sand, and blocks so 
that such materials assume desired shapes, and if they have 
gained some ideas of good spacing and arrangement under guid- 
ance of the teacher, and have begun to enjoy the rhythmic spac- 
ing of forms and to discover the general distinctions of color. 

That their graphic expressions during this first year are crude 
and their constructions inaccurate when judged by adult ideas, 
and that their standards of good design are gained from their 
instructors, are not causes for apprehension. 

The primary instructor who draws with and for the children 
and who constructs objects with them is furnishing the most 
potent stimulus and inspiration for progress toward individual 
ability. Compared with the effect of this, methods and courses 
without such example are of secondary value. 

















FROEBELIAN LITERATURE IN KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING 


NINA C. VANDEWALKER 
Milwaukee State Normal School 


The kindergarten has been a slow growth. Its underlying 
theory was the result of many influences; its technique the product 
of years of thought. Because it was conceived before an ade- 
quate study of the child’s development had been made, however, 
the reorganization both of its theory and practice was inevitable. 
Had the larger knowledge of later years been brought to bear 
upon the kindergarten before its procedure had assumed fixed 
forms, however, less reorganization would have been necessary. 
The inadequate knowledge upon which the kindergarten was 
originally based is one reason for the reconstruction that is now 
in progress; the fact that its procedure developed apart from the 
movement which has given general education its present basis is 
another. Some of the defects in kindergarten procedure today 
grow out of methods adopted by kindergarten training schools 
during the early years. Since these methods have not yet been 
fully outgrown the reconstruction of the kindergarten involves 
a reconstruction in kindergarten training as well. 

The incorporation of the kindergarten into the school system 
was the goal of kindergarten effort even in the early years of the 
movement ; that such incorporation would involve a co-ordination 
of kindergarten theory and practice with the theory and practice 
of the school was but vaguely realized, if realized at all. The 
kindergarten leaders therefore took little note of general educa- 
tion until they were compelled to do so at a later period by the 
incorporation of the kindergarten into the school. The procedure 
of the kindergarten was therefore built up without reference to 
educational procedure beyond the kindergarten, and methods of 
training were evolved in which those employed in the training 
of other teachers received little recognition. The difficulties in 
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the kindergarten situation today are in no small degree the result 
of these facts. 

The fact that the organization and methods of the training 
school tended in some respects in the direction of weakness rather 
than of strength did not become apparent until the adoption of 
the kindergarten by the school became general. When kinder- 
gartners and grade teachers came to work side by side, it became 
evident that the kindergartner outranked the grade teacher on 
some points but that she fell below in others. Her strength was 
found to lie in her sympathetic attitude toward children, her 
enthusiasm for the kindergarten and the doctrines it represents, 
and her fine womanliness; her weakness in the early days, lay in 
her lack of adequate scholarship, her blind following of precedent 
in method, and her ignorance of, and indifference to, general 
education. An inquiry into the causes of these weaknesses showed 
them to be in large measure the result of the methods adopted in 
kindergarten training schools. 

A teacher may adopt one of two attitudes in the work of 
instruction—the dogmatic or the inquiring. If the first is adopted 
he will present knowledge to his students for their acceptance; 
if the second, he will seek to have them acquire it for themselves. 
The first attitude in the teacher makes the student depend upon 
authority ; the second leads him to do independent thinking. The 
tendency to follow authority only, on the part of any group of 
people, indicates that the teaching has been dogmatic in character ; 
the ability on the part of another to do independent thinking 
indicates that the teaching received has been characterized by the 
spirit of inquiry. The fact that kindergartners are so generally 
followers instead of thinkers is circumstantial evidence that in 
the past at least, dogmatic methods have been the rule in kinder- 
garten training schools. To call attention to this aspect of the 
methods adopted by kindergarten training teachers is the purpose 
of this paper. 

The kindergarten training course doubtless raised many ques- 
tions while in process of evolution—questions of subject-matter 
as well as of method. Its organization as compared with the 
organization of a normal-school course is of interest, but those 
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who wish information upon it are referred to the article entitled 
“The Curriculum and Methods of the Kindergarten Training 
School,” in the Kindergarten Review, Vol. XIII, p. 642. This 
paper must confine itself to one phase of training school work— 
the methods of teaching the kindergarten subjects. Since the 
study of these subjects calls for the reading of Froebel’s most 
important contributions to educational literature, the discussion 
of the first will imply a discussion of the second likewise. 

The making of a kindergartner calls for instruction in sev- 
eral different lines, but the most important phrase of kindergarten 
training is the kindergarten instruction proper. As customarily 
given this instruction falls into several lines. Upon entering the 
course in the average training school, the student is assigned to 
practice-teaching during the morning, and is scheduled for several 
lines of work in the afternoon, reciting in each subject once or 
twice a week. Among these lines of work is a course in the 
kindergarten gifts, another in the occupations, still another in 
.the mother plays, and usually one also in games. In each course 
frequent reierence is made to the work of the other, but on the 
whole the several subjects are independent, and not phases of an 
organic whole. Since the students are wholly unfamiliar with all 
of these, and with the books used as textbooks—Froebel’s Peda- 
gogics of the Kindergarten and Education by Development in 
connection with the gifts and occupations, and the Mother-Play 
Book in connection with the mother plays, the instruction must 
of necessity be more or less dogmatic in character. 

Such an organization of work doubtless seems right and 
justifiable to those responsible for it, and they would perhaps be 
surprised to learn that many educational experts regard it as 
violating the fundamental principles of educational procedure in 
several respects. The gifts, occupations, and games, are means 
to an end—the child’s development. Unless that development 
receives the primary emphasis, and the means are studied with 
constant reference to that development, the student’s conception 
of both end and means will be a wrong one. The fact that the 
kindergarten instrumentalities are studied first, or that the study 
of these is placed on the same level with the study of the child, 
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gives an erroneous impression and places the emphasis where it 
does not belong. Such an organization of work would alone 































account for the undue exaltation of the kindergarten material 
which most kindergartners show. 

The organization in question is further at fault in the fact 
that it begins, not with the student’s fund of observation and 
experience, but with the unknown and the unfamiliar. When 
students begin with their own experiences and proceed by natural 
processes to the unknown they learn to think for themselves in 
the process; when they begin with something wholly new they 
can only accept. Kindergarten students know that the instru- 
mentalities presented to them have value, though they may as yet 
be unable to see that value themselves. What can they do but 
take them on faith? When the methods employed in giving 
kindergarten instruction are considered, it is not surprising that 
independent thinking on the part of kindergartners should be the 
exception rather than the rule. 

A course so organized is open to criticism on several other 
erounds. The kindergartner is said to lack interest in general edu- 
cation. How can she acquire such interest when Froebel alone 
is studied and the literature of general education is ignored and 
even avoided? She is said to lack scholarship. So large a part 
of her time is devoted to practice-teaching that the formation of 
scholarly habits is out of the question. \When students are sched- 
uled for half a dozen subjects, in each of which they recite but 
once or twice a week, thorough work is impossible. Because of 
the amount of practice-teaching required there is no time for the 
academic broadening that every student needs. ‘That practice- 
teaching in the senior year would be of a much higher order if 
the junior year were devoted to the right kind of study does not 
yet seem to have occurred to kindergarten training teachers, al- 
though normal schools have long recognized that fact. The sins 
of the kindergartner may be many but the responsibility for a 
large proportion must be laid at the door of the training school. 

Fortunately for the kindergarten cause, however, all kinder- 
garten training is not organized upon the plan described. Ina 
few institutions at least, a course has been adopted which is not 
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open to the criticism in question. In this the correlating center 
of the whole is a study of the child’s development, which continues 
throughout the junior year, and to which all the other phases of 
the work are related. The instruction in the kindergarten instru- 
mentalities, which forms another course, is organized into one 
whole, the foundation of which is a study of the child’s play and 
play material. This also continues throughout the year. The 
practice-teaching is postponed until the senior year because those 
in authority consider it unpedagogical to assign students to teach- 
ing before they have gained a knowledge of the aims of education, 
and of the means by which these aims are to be realized. The 
course includes several academic subjects that the students’ schol- 
arship may be strengthened. 

A description of the different courses as such is not called for 
by this paper. As an aid to clearness of comprehension it may be 
said, however, that in the child-study course mentioned, important 
phases of the child’s development are taken up, on the basis of 
observation, reading, and class discussion, and that the mother 
plays are studied in this setting. For a fuller discussion of such 
a course the reader is referred to an article by the writer, entitled 
“The Place of the Mother Play in the Training of Kindergart- 
ners,’ in the Kindergarten Review, Vol. XVIII, p. 6. The 
methods of beginning the course in the kindergarten instru- 
mentalities is given in some detail since it illustrates points that 
will be more fully discussed. 

The aim in this course is to lead students from the founda- 
tion which their own observation and experience furnishes to a 
gradual comprehension of the doctrines that underlie kinder- 
garten procedure, and which are embodied in the Froebelian lit- 
erature. The teacher begins therefore, by turning the student’s 
attention to the games, play, and play material of their own 
childhood, leading them to consider the various forms of play, 
and the interests that underlie them. She will direct their atten- 
tion also to the organized games, both as to form and content, 
and to the play material used at different ages. She may have 
them collect available nature material and use it for play purposes 
as children would, or as their own greater ingenuity directs. 
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This reminiscent study should be accompanied by the observa- 
tion of children’s play wherever opportunity may offer. From 
this and their own recollections they may be led to the discovery 
of several of the principles that underlie kindergarten pro- 
cedure. 

From such a beginning the students can be led to the reading 
and discussion of the more important theories of play, the views 
of Froebel included. This in turn may be made the foundation 
for a more thorough study of the child’s play from infancy up— 
before the kindergarten period, during that period, and after it. 
The basis for such study must of necessity be the observation of 
children, and the reading of the literature of child-study bearing 
upon the topic. With such a foundation the organized play of 
the kindergarten will assume a significance that it could not other- 
wise have. The work up to this point should be considered as the 
foundation for the study of the kindergarten instrumentalities as 
a whole. Should it seem desirable to study the games independ- 
ently from this point on, it can be done without danger of sepa- 
rating them in the student’s mind from their relation to the child’s 
development. 

The games as such form but one phase of the child’s play, 
however. Of equal importance is the play that requires material. 
In the study of the child’s play at different ages, already men- 
tioned, many references will doubtless have been made to the 
child’s use of material for play purposes. This phase of play 
should now be considered more fully, as before, on the basis of 
observation and reading. Children’s play with balls and blocks 
in the nursery should be made the basis for the later study of the 
kindergarten gifts, and the nursery use of clay, sand, paper, 
pencils, and other materials the basis for a detailed study of the 
occupations. On such a foundation alone can the instruction in 
the gifts or occupations be considered pedagogical. When the 
students have grasped the necessary difference between play 
with material that retains its form, and that which is changed in 
the play process, the work may differentiate into a study of the 
gifts on the one hand, and of the occupations on the other. The 
methods of procedure with these, on the basis of the new views, 
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have been so well indicated in the preceding papers of this series 
that a further discussion is unnecessary. 

The two modes of organizing kindergarten instruction here 
presented, and the two kinds of method indicated show two 
different attitudes among kindergarten training teachers, the 
dogmatic and the inquiring. These attitudes, with the methods 
that result from them, produce kindergartners of very different 
types. The training teachers who embody the first attitude exalt 
l‘roebel and the kindergarten. Because of this the emphasis in 
their instruction is placed upon the study of the kindergarten 
instrumentalities instead of upon the study of the child. The 
literature that pertains to these instrumentalities—“Pedagogics of 
the Kindergarten,” and “Education by Development’’—is pre- 
sented as authority to be accepted without question. The study 
of the child is made upon the basis of Froebel only, and the 
literature that deals with the child’s development—the Mother- 
Play Book, is presented in the same spirit. To make the student 
see through Froebel’s eyes instead of through her own is, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the purpose of the work. It is the 
acceptance of Froebel’s views that is sought for in the student, 
rather than the power of independent thinking. 

The training teachers of the second type emphasize the study 
of the child instead of the study of the kindergarten instru- 
mentalities. They regard these instrumentalities as the best series 
yet devised for the development of the child by means of his play 
activities but are unwilling to accept them as ultimate and final. 
Instead of presenting the gifts and occupations as a series to be 
accepted, therefore, the teachers of this type aim to give students 
such an insight into the principles that underlie children’s play 
that they will be able to use the Froebelian materials or any others 
to further the child’s development. In the study of the child 
they aim to present Froebel’s views of its development, but not 
in such a manner as to compel their acceptance, until by a com- 
parison with other views the student’s own judgment has been 
satisfied. The attitude which they wish to cultivate toward 
Froebelian literature as toward any other, therefore, is the atti- 
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tude of inquiry. It is needless to say that this attitude is in 
harmony with the spirit of modern education. 

It may be asked whether the kindergarten would ever have 
attained its present status in American education if the inquiring 
instead of the positive attitude had been assumed at the begin- 
ning. It is doubtless true that the advocacy of a theory or an 
institution is needed for the inauguration of a movement, and 
there is little doubt that the dogmatic presentation of Froebel’s 
views during the early years was a needed service to American 
education. Such presentation may continue too long, however, 
and thereby endanger the existence and progress of the move- 
ment it seeks to further. Any institution tends to assume fixed 
forms. If the underlying thought of that institution is sufficiently 
vital, these forms will give way at intervals because of growth 
from within. If the forms which represent it at a given period 
do not thus give way, the forms will remain but will lack life 
and substance. The forms which the kindergarten has assumed 
no longer represent current conceptions of that institution. The 
dogmatic presentation of Froebel’s views at the present time is 
an attempt, therefore, to maintain a form which is no longer 
instinct with life. The acquainting of the American people with 
the views of Froebel was a great service but the present needs a 
different one. 

The literature of American education has been materially 
enriched by the contributions of Froebel. Although many in- 
fluences have combined to give that literature its present value, 
one of its most vital elements would have been lacking if at any 
time the contribution of Froebel had been eliminated. The influ- 
ence of that contribution has deepened with the passing years, 
and there are at present few phases of educational effort in which 
it has not been felt. The presentation of Froebel’s theories to 
\merican educators is largely the work of the kindergarten 
training teachers. In performing this important service, have 
they rendered the course of education the whole service which 
they should have rendered ? 

In acquainting the public with the literature of Froebel the 
training schools could hardly have labored more faithfully. It 
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is estimated that more than twenty-five thousand. young women 
have taken a kindergarten training course since the kindergarten 
has become a part of American life. All of these have therefore 
a first-hand acquaintance with Froebel’s masterpieces. The 
mothers’ clubs organized under training school auspices have 
added to the numbers of those who have studied Froebel more 
or less thoroughly. The additional number of those who have 
become familiar with Froebel’s views as a result of the efforts 
of kindergarten graduates cannot be estimated. The majority 
of these have accepted Froebel’s views with little question. It is 
because of their loyalty to, and their enthusiasm for, the I*roe- 
belian doctrines that the kindergarten movement has attained its 
present momentum. 

Such a service challenges admiration, yet one cannot help 
asking what the effect would have been if Froebel had been 
taught less dogmatically. What would have been the effect upon 
the kindergarten and upon the application of Froebel’s doctrines 
to general education if training teachers had emphasized the 
development of the child more and the technique by which that 
development is effected less; if the technique of the kindergarten 
had been studied as a phase of the problem of education by 
activity instead of something ultimate and final; and if the 
kindergarten games had been regarded as an initial attempt to 
show the significance and value of play for education and life, 
instead of a closed series to which no profane hand should dare 
to add and from which none should subtract? To know Froebel 
aright is to know the education of the present and to be able to 
forecast that of the future. In the Education of Man, written 
over eighty years ago, Froebel struck the keynote of current edu- 
cational thought—that of education by development; in the 
Mother-Play Book, published seventeen years later he showed 
how the development a child has already attained can be made the 
basis for the more formal educational process; and in his Peda- 


gogics he indicated a method by which the child’s activities may 
be utilized for educational purposes. The lines of educational 
effort then inaugurated are now in the process of organization, 


not for the kindergarten alone but for general education. The 
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kindergartner claims for Froebel the credit of inaugurating such 
lines of educational effort as child-study and education by activity, 
but she is unwilling to recognize value in any phases of such effort 
that are not carried out on strictly Froebelian lines. Many kin- 
dergartners are not only out of sympathy, therefore, with the 
great movements that are shaping American education, but have 
assumed an attitude of antagonism toward these and toward the 
literature that embodies them. Such an attitude must eventually 
bring disaster to the kindergarten, and retard the application of 
Froebel’s doctrines to other lines of educational effort. The edu- 
cational world at one time needed the presentation of Froebel’s 
doctrines. A different service is needed at present—the reinter- 
pretation of these doctrines from the standpoint of modern schol- 
arship. It would have been appropriate for the kindergarten 
training teachers to lead in this service also, but in their desire to 
maintain the forms which the Froebelian doctrines have assumed, 
the majority have failed to perceive the new problems that have 
arisen. Because of this, the leadership in kindergarten thought 
is fast passing from the kindergarten training school to the uni- 
versity. The lines along which Froebelian influence will be 
exerted in general education have already been pointed out by 
university men, and such men are giving effective service in the 
reconstruction of kindergarten theory and practice. In the new 
educational era that has begun the doctrines of Froebel will 
receive greater emphasis than they have in the past. If these 
doctrines are to exert their fullest influence, however, there must 
be co-operation instead of antagonism between the forces that 
value such influence. The methods that have produced weakness 
in kindergarten instruction must be discarded and the attitudes 
and methods adopted that will make for strength and union with 
other educational forces. The literature of Froebel has proved 
a great stimulus to educational thought, but that stimulus is by 
no means exhausted. When it is approached in the spirit of 
modern thought its true value will become apparent. 
















NATURAL HISTORY IN THE GRADES 
OTIS W. CALDWELL 

In a series of short articles it is my purpose to outline the 
natural-history materials that are suggested for each of the 
grades in the elementary school. This discussion presumes that 
work with nature may be so arranged as to have sequence in 
order of interest and difficulty of study. It presumes also that 
in each grade the training and information involved in the study 
of the materials of the preceding grade may be depended upon as 
the basis for succeeding work. It is recognized that in different 
localities there is greater variation in the materials for this work 
than in arithmetic or the languages, and that substitutions of 
other materials must often be made. In arranging these substi- 
tutions, however, selection should be so made that the new 
materials will serve similar interests, cultivate similar relative 
acquaintance on the part of the children, and have similar in- 
formational value. That any object in nature will suffice for the 
natural-history work of a given grade is no more and no less 
true than that any topic in arithmetic is quite as good as any 
other for use in this grade. A somewhat closely related body of 
knowledge organized upon a broad underlying educational pur- 
pose is essential to giving any subject a position of dignity in 
the school curriculum. Nature-study has by no means reached 
this dignified position of organization, but it is toward this end 
that its advocates are working. 

In the grades three dominant attitudes of mind toward nature 
are noticeable. The younger children in grades one and two 
and sometimes in grade three appear to be interested primarily 
in finding out what and where things are and what is being done. 
This is chiefly an orientation attitude, one of development of 
speaking acquaintance with nature. Consequently during this 
period a relatively large number of things in the local environ- 
ment may be studied, but not studied in detail. 
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In the intermediate grades the attitude of orientation and 
general acquaintance is not lost but added to it is a larger and 
more definite interest in knowing how and why things happen; 
this leads to a somewhat more intensive study of a smaller num- 
ber of things, a study of causes, processes, and results, and of 
the relation of natural objects and processes to the needs of men. 
In the upper grades, seventh and eighth, and sometimes the sixth, 
the preceding interests are still present but there is an added 
interest in the use of nature and nature’s forces in the industries 


and also in what may be called elementary science. 


FIRST GRADE 

In extending acquaintance with nature, obviously the work 
should begin with those things that are most closely related to 
the life and experiences of the home and school. These materials 
have been classified under the heads of (1) Animal Life, (2) 
Plant Life, (3) Garden Work, (4) Earth Materials, (5) Clima- 
tology. 

1. Antmal life—Under animal life are included the horse, 
dog, cow, sheep, pigs, chickens, rabbits, squirrels, pigeons, doves. 
robin, English sparrow, crow, blue-jay, flicker, turtles, toads, 
fish, fly, mosquito, butterfly, and angle worm. Obviously ac- 
quaintance with several of these things will have been secured 
before the children come to the first grade, but they should be 
included in the outline lest some may not know them. Some- 
times certain animals such as the cow and sheep, will not be 
observable, while at other times these will be so well known that 
others may more profitably be substituted for them. Out of the 
entire list will be found those that will make up an adequate 
amount of animal work for the first grade regardless of the 
differing degrees of acquaintanceship that pupils already have. 
The point to be made perfectly clear is that at the end of this 
grade the children should know the things included in the outline 
and have considerable general knowledge of their habits. Many 
of them in connection with casual observations will know some- 
thing of animals such as the polar and black bear, deer, and 
buffalo; anc descriptions, pictures, and true stories concerning 
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these animals will prove valuable. Local animals, however, are 
the ones upon which the regular work should be based. 

In the schoolroom aquaria some of the smaller water animals 
may be grown and used for daily observation. In a box covered 
by wire or mosquito netting toads may be‘kept. During all 
favorable weather the box should be kept out of doors in a cool 
shady place. Hodge’s Nature-Study and Life contains an excel- 
lent discussion of work with the toad. If suitable places for 
such work may be had some of the larger animals should be 
kept by the children, as a pair of rabbits, and hen and chickens. 
A well-trained dog may be made extremely valuable for a few 
days in the schoolroom, and horses are so abundant that more 
or less intermittent observations upon them are possible. Ani- 
mals that the children have as pets in their homes may often be 
secured for school use. 

2. Plant life-—Materials suggested for study are such vege- 
tables as beets, potatoes, radish, lettuce, asparagus, cabbage, 
rhubarb, parsley, cauliflower; such fruits as apples, oranges, 
lemons, bananas, melons, pumpkins, pineapples, berries; such 
house plants as geranium, nasturtium, ferns, mosses, palms; such 
trees, shrubs, and herbs as the oak, elm, maple, lilac, dandelion, 
plantain; and finally a few bulbous plants such as tulip and 
narcissus. 

3. Garden work.—Window boxes in which are grown several 
of the plants mentioned above are valuable. By constructing the 
window boxes in such a way that they may stand within a gal- 
vanized iron pan proper watering and drainage may be had; 
plants may be germinated and grown, and seed matured inside 
the room. Decorative plants should be used almost exclusively 
in these boxes, and their habits and the care requisite to proper 
growth should be made points of special study. 

Outdoor gardens should consist of one vegetable and one 
flower garden for the grade. In the window boxes decorative 
plants, as geranium and nasturtium, may be prepared for later 
planting out of doors; also many vegetables may be started in 
small boxes or pots for transplanting thus giving profitable in- 
door work and an earlier result in the outdoor garden. One- 
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inch pots in which each child plants a few radish or lettuce seeds 
give plants which may readily be transplanted as suggested below. 
In the outdoor gardens children of this grade can do little culti- 
vation except such as is done by weeding and by use of small 
single-hand tools. 

Names and characteristics of the common garden plants 
should be learned and some knowledge should be secured of 
proper ways of planting and caring for each. Beets, radish, and 
lettuce suggested for the grade’s group garden furnish types of 
plants that the children must grow from seed which they should 
plant at the time when outdoor garden work may be begun. If 
planted too deep the young plants will not live to reach the sur- 
face, and if too shallow excessive dryness, heat or cold may 
injure them. Radish and lettuce seed should be planted at a 
depth of one-half inch from the surface and beet seed at a depth 
of one inch. The rows of radish and lettuce should be six 
inches apart with fifteen to twenty seeds to the foot, while beet 
rows should be one foot apart and the number of seed per foot 
should be ten or twelve. It will be well to plant in a box or pot 
in the schoolroom a week or two before beginning the outdoor 
garden work a few of each kind of seeds to be used in order that 
the pupils may learn the characteristic appearance of the different 
kinds of seedlings before they appear in the gardens. This helps 
to distinguish the desired plants from the weed seedlings that 
are certain to develop. 

Cabbage, cauliflower, and tomato furnish types of vegetables 
that need to be started in the schoolroom early enough so that 
plants three or four inches in height above the ground may be 
had for transplanting, when the weather is suitable for outdoor 
planting. In transplanting care must be taken first to remove the 
plants without injuring the roots, which can be done by moisten- 
ing the soil, then carefully iifting the plants by use of a dull 
knife or the fingers. Secondly, in resetting each plant there 
should be made an opening in the soil amply large enough to 
allow the roots to be spread out in their normal position. Upon 
the well-spread roots, sprinkle a half-inch of fine soil and then 
water carefully so that the soil is well settled about the roots, 
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thus in a measure reproducing the relations that previously 
existed between the soil and the roots. After watering fill in 
soil about the plant until the opening is filled. The plant is then 
ready to begin work in its new location. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that these plants are not yet able by means of 
their recently disturbed roots to secure a large supply of water, 
and should excessive drying of the leaves occur the demand upon 
the roots for water would be greater than could be met, hence 
the necessity, in case of hot, dry weather, of covering the plants 
for a day or two by use of old newspapers or of inverted earthen 
pots. 

The potato offers still another method of starting plants, 
and at least one or two hills should be planted so that the pupils 
may observe the cutting out, planting, and development of the 
“eye” or bud from which the new plants are propogated. Direc- 
tion for the growth and care of nearly all the garden vegetables 
may be found in French’s A Book of Vegetables, published by 
the Macmillan Company at a cost of $1.75. Suggestions 
concerning work with bulbous plants may be found in the Octobe 
Elementary School Teacher, pp. 86-88. 

4. Earth materials —The names, and general characteristics 
of rock, clay, sand, and loam may properly constitute earth work 
in this grade. If the garden work precedes this study much 
general data will have been secured, and that may now be used 
as the basis for the beginning discussion. Rocks of all available 
kinds should be collected. At the outset simply ask that different 
kinds of rocks be brought to the schoolroom, after which there 
will doubtless develop many lines of difference, as those of color, 
form, size, hardness, and composition. If the stones are not 
fairly clean they should be washed so that their true appearance 
may be had. Have the pupils classify the stones according to 
color, then examine to see if they can determine different struc- 
tures between stones of different colors, and between stones of 
the same colors. To enable pupils to observe composition, freshly 
broken faces of stones are best. Compare the hardness of the 
different stones and arrange them in a series of decreasing hard- 
ness. Compare the hardness and the weight. Measure the larger 
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pieces of stone that are fairly regular in form and weigh care- 
fully. Determine whether hardest stones are heaviest. By the 
above and other similar methods of study there should be devel- 
oped clear general ideas about at least several kinds of rocks 
such as quartz, limestone, sandstone, and shale. Various kinds 
of crystal stones are likely to be found; also some stones con- 
taining fossil remains will prove of great interest and will de- 
mand simple explanations. 

After having studied stones, work may be done with gravel, 
sand, clay, and loam, first by noting general appearances, then 
by studying the texture of each and making comparisons. Gravel 
soils when sifted first with a coarse sieve then with a fine one 
prove instructive by demonstrating the gradations in breaking of 
the rock particles. From such gravel soils composed of different 
sized stones, sand and sometimes loam may be secured. If some 
disintegrating sandstone can be secured, it will, when studied 
together with coarse and fine sand, make the connection between 
stones and sand. Clay is but very finely divided particles of 
sand together with relatively small quantities of material result- 
ing from the decay of animal and plant bodies. Pupils may 
determine its texture and rigidity as compared with other soils. 
Sandy loam should be sifted to discover the sand and remains 
of plant and animal decay that compose it. In this grade little 
or no attempt should be made to study the water-holding, ore- 
carrying power of soils, but in connection with window boxes 
and garden work the kinds of soils in which plants thrive best 
should be noted. Valuable suggestions for this study may be had 
in a pamphlet entitled How to Read a Pebble, by F. L. Charles, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. This pamphlet may be se- 
cured from the author, postpaid, for twenty-five cents. 

5. Climatology.—The length of day and night; the position 
of sun, moon, and stars; clouds, dew, rain, snow, frost, ice, 
steam; air currents, wind, carrying power of wind, storms. A 
simple weather record kept upon the board or upon a chart for a 
few weeks will serve as the basis for the study of the weather, 
and will stimulate observation while the pupils are on their way 
to and from school. A chart blank with spaces for a month’s 
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record may be made to include the days of the week, the number 
of days in the month and the weather record for an entire month. 
To furnish the data for making this record, the children must 
observe accurately, read the thermometer carefully, and report 
in terms that are definite. Determination of quantity of precipi- 
tation should not be expected in this grade. 
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The accompanying plan for keeping records, while extremely 
simple, provides for things that first-grade pupils may determine. 
In doing the work involved in keeping this record, training will 
be given in accurate observation as in reading the thermometer, 
in noting the kind of day, in securing from the daily paper the 
time of sunrise and sunset. In deciding just how to express 
observations of phenomena training will be given in choice of 
accurate and adequately descriptive words. 

If a month’s records are kept in this way interesting compari- 
sons are then possible. Some of the questions suggesting these 
comparisons are: How many partially or wholly rainy days 
were there in the month? How many cloudy days? How many 
entirely clear days? What variations in temperature have there 
been in any single day? Is there a regularity in daily temperature 
variations? Is the whole day warmer or colder at the close of 
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the month than at the beginning? Are cloudy days the coldest 
days? . 

Although the materials suggested herein are arranged under 
five headings, it does not follow that one group is to be finished 
before another is begun, nor that groups should be studied in the 
order given. In actual practice it has not been found possible 
nor desirable to study materials as classified into separate groups. 
Availability of materials, seasonal changes, previous experiences 
of the pupils, and individual preferences of the teacher help to 
determine the order of consideration of topics. It is hoped that 
at a later date there may be published a more detailed suggestion 
of the order of topics in making up the year’s course. In all the 
work of this grade as well as in the immediately succeeding 
erades the natural history and different forms of work in ex- 
pression run closely together. Well-made sentences and sketches 
in description of the things observed are invaluable to proper 





observation and interpretation, and the pupils should understand 
that they must see and know things well enough to enable them 
to express to others what they see and know. 


























OUR INHERITED PRACTICE IN ELEMENTARY 
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Il. THE DANCING-MASTER EDUCATION OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 

This is the second of a series of articles which describe the 
development of modern practices in elementary education. The 
previous paper presented the religious conception of education 
which dominated the American and European elementary schools 
down to the nineteenth century. More progress was made in 
the development of elementary-school practice during the nine- 
teenth century, than during all previous centuries. The nine- 
teenth-century movement was inspired by Rousseau, whose edu- 
cational treatise the Emile wes published in 1762. 

At the time that Rousseau wrote, the people of Europe were 
divided into three distinct classes or castes: (1) At the bottom 
were the laborers and peasants, in various stages of degradation, 
varying from the serfs of Russia and eastern Europe to the free 
but overtaxed peasants of France. (2) The middle class was 
composed of manufacturers, shop-keepers, lawyers, physicians, 
actors, professors. During the eighteenth century this class 
steadily increased in power and importance, largely as a result of 
their economic influence. (3) The highest class, from the stand- 
point of power, was composed of the nobility, the king and his 
court, and the higher clergy. 

When the members of the lowest class received any education, 
it was the crudest of the type described in the previous paper. 
The aim of such education was religious and it provided a very 
limited schooling under incompetent teachers who were often 
lame soldiers, shoemakers, tailors, etc. The result of several 
years of study by a pupil was a knowledge of the catechism and 
a little ability to read in stumbling fashion. 
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The elementary education of the middle classes was of the 
same general type, but usually more effective owing to the larger 
and better organized schools to be found in the cities. The 
apprenticeship system provided industrial training for the boys 
of the artisan class; those intended for professional careers en- 
tered Latin schools very early, usually about the age of nine, and 
from these schools they proceeded to the university. 

The education of the children of the nobility during the 
eighteenth century was determined by the conditions of court 
life and might be characterized as the dancing-master education. 
It aimed to make the child completely fit for the drawing-room 
life of the period. 

Rousseau was most concerned in criticizing this type of edu- 
cation which prevailed among the nobility and the élite of the 
middle class. In the accounts ordinarily given of Rousseau atten- 
tion is called to the degraded position of the peasants, to their 
poverty and sufferings. It is true that the misfortunes of the 
poor and oppressed most concerned Rousseau in his political 
writings, but it is not primarily for a reform of the education of 
the peasantry or the lower middle class that he is contending in 
the Emile. As a matter of fact, he heartily favors the free 
development which the peasant children enjoyed, and the trade 
apprenticeship which was provided for middle-class children. 
Moreover, he says definitely that he is not concerned with such 
children. 

The poor man has no need of an education, for his condition in life 
forces one upon him, and he could receive no other. On the contrary, the 
education which the rich man receives from his station is the one which 
befits him the least, both with respect to himself and to society. Moreover, 
the education of nature ought to make a man fit for all the conditions of 
human life. Now, it is less reasonable to educate a poor man for becoin- 
ing rich, than to educate a rich man for becoming poor; for, in proportion 
to the number of these two classes, there are more men who are ruined 
than there are who rise from poverty to wealth. Let us, therefore, choose 
our pupil from among the wealthy, for we shall at least be sure of having 
given one more man to society, while a poor man may make a man of 


himself.” 


* Rousseau, Emile (Appleton), p. 20. 
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To be sure, the training provided in the common schools was 
as defective from the standpoint of Rousseau’s general principles 
as was the dancing-master education, and his criticisms apply 
as well to the former. But one cannot help feeling as he reads 
the Emile, that it was the education of wealthy youths that 
Rousseau had principally in mind as he wrote. 

The point, then, that I desire to make is this. To really 
appreciate the revolutionary character of Rousseau’s ideas, to 
grasp the true historical significance of his suggestions, it is 
necessary to have a clear notion of the kind of education which 
he desired to reform. This was the education which prevailed 
among the privileged and wealthy classes of France in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Therefore, a part of this paper will 
be devoted to giving a picture of the life of these people and the 
dancing-master education which prevailed among them. 

One other preliminary statement will help in getting the point 
of view which will enable us to appreciate Rousseau’s historical 
significance. It is this statement which we find in the preface of 
the Emile and which seems to me to be just as significant as the 
opening sentence of the first chapter which is so commonly 
quoted. 

We do not know childhood. Acting on the false ideas we have of it, 
the farther we go the farther we wander from the right path. Those who 
are wisest are attached to what is important for men to know, without con- 
sidering what children are ‘able to comprehend. They are always looking 
for the man in the child, without thinking of what he was before he became 
aman. This is the study upon which I am most intent, to the end that, 
though my method may be chimerical and false, profit may always be de- 
rived from my observations. I may have a very poor conception of what 
ought to be done, but I think I have a correct view of the subject on which 
we are to operate. Begin, then, by studying your pupils more thoroughly, 
for it is very certain that you do not know them. Now, if you read this 
book of mine with this purpose in view, I do not believe that it will be with- 


out profit to you. 

Thus we see that a knowledge of the attitude toward children 
which prevailed in the eighteenth century is fundamental in 
understanding Rousseau. 


4Tbid., p. xiii. 
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As an introduction, then, I shall describe certain of the activi- 
ties of the French aristocracy, the nature of family life, the treat- 
ment of children, the dancing-master education, and show further 
that the same ideas and practices prevailed among some of the 
wealthy people of the American colonies. 

The members of the court of the French king originally 
served him as a bodyguard and exercised other military functions. 
They were a body of efficient people concerned with practical 
affairs of state and war. By the eighteenth century these condi- 
tions had materially changed. In theory the king was supreme, 
absolute in control. As a matter of fact, the business of ad- 
ministering state affairs had become so vast that only a very 
intelligent and energetic king could keep track of it. Under an 
incompetent ruler the administration and control were really in 
the hands of some faction of the nobility or courtiers. The 
dominant “ring”? conducted affairs for its own profit. The only 
way to secure preferment was to make one’s way personally at 
court. 

It was the court that controlled most appointments, for no king could 
know all applicants personally and intimately. The stream of honor and 
emolument from the royal fountain-head was diverted, by the ministers and 
courtiers, into their own channels.* 

The court became a great body of idlers, each individual feel- 
ing the necessity of being constantly present to look after his 
own interests. 

These courtiers were governed in their actions toward one 
another by an elaborate system of rules of etiquette. Most of 
these were antiquated customs which had originally served a 
useful purpose, but did so no longer. As Lowell says, 

They had been devised to prevent confusion and regulate the approach 
of courtiers to the king. As all honors and emoluments came from the 
royal pleasure, people were sure to crowd about the monarch, and to jostle 
each other with unmannerly and dangerous haste, unless they were strictly 
held in check. Everyone, therefore, must have his place definitely assigned 
to him.* 

Thus there developed a most involved body of artificial rules 
and customs which governed social intercourse. Brilliant de- 


>Lowell, Eve of the French Revolution, p. 13. *Ibid., p. 18. 
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scriptions of this “drawing-room” life are to be found in Taine’s 
Ancient Régime. I shall summarize some of these and quote 
others. The points to be considered are the idleness, extrava- 
gance, barrenness and artificiality, separate life of husband and 
wife, formal relation of child and parent, the dancing-master 
education. 

The idleness has already been referred to. Most of the no- 
bility were owners of vast country estates. Yet 
the nobility in France had no more idea of practicing agriculture, and mak- 
ing it a subject of conversation, than any other object the most remote from 
their habits and pursuits. .... Through tradition, fashion, and deliberately, 
they are, and wish only to be, people of society; their sole concern is to 


talk and to hunt.° 


The chief occupation of a well-qualified master of a house is to 
amuse himself and to amuse his guests. 


As is the general so is his staff: the grandees imitate their monarch. 
Like some costly colossal effigy in marble erected in the center of France, 
and of which reduced copies are scattered by thousands throughout the 
provinces, thus royal life repeats itself, in minor proportions, even among 
the remotest gentry. The object is to make a parade and to receive; to 


make a figure and pass away time in good society. 


The second characteristic of this aristocratic society was its 
extravagance. The attitude of contempt for money is thus ex- 
pressed by Taine: 

What kind of a seignior is he who studies the price of things? And 
how can the exquisite be reached if one grudges money? Money, accordingly, 
must flow and flow on until exhausted, through structures, furnitures, 
toilets, hospitality, gallantry, and pleasures. The extreme of profusion must 
accompany the height of gallantry, the man of the world being so much 


the more important according to his contempt for money.’ 


A third characteristic was the lack of home life, the separation 
in interests of husband and wife. 

In a drawing-room, the woman to whom a man pays the least attention 
is his wife, and the same with her. Hence, at a time like this, when people 
live for society and in society, there is no place for conjugal intimacy.’ 
*Taine, The Ancient Régime (Holt, 1896), p. 49. 
©Jbtd., p. 113. 7 Tbid., p. 130. Si Oid., ps 292s 
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Husband and wife often maintained separate households and 
greeted each other in the same formal way as they greeted stran- 
gers. 

“Here at Paris,” writes Mme. d’?>0———, “I am no longer my own mis- 
tress. I scarcely have time to talk with my husband and to answer my 
letters. I do not know what women do that are accustomed to lead this 
life; they certainly have no families to look after, nor children to educate.” 

The formal and unnatural relations which existed between 
husband and wife, were paralleled by similar relations between 
child and parent. Children addressed their parents as they would 
strangers, no expression of affection being permitted. Often 
children scarcely saw their parents, and when they did the atti- 
tude of the children was usually that of deferential timidity. 
“M. de Tallyrand stated that he never slept under the same roof 
with his father and mother.” Says another man of the period, 
“Like all the children of my age and station, I was dressed in 
the handsomest clothes to go out, and naked and dying in the 
house.” Girls, for the most part, were placed in convents. 

The spirit of education is everywhere the same; that is to say, in the 
eyes of the parents there is but one intelligible and rational existence, that 
of society, even for children, and the attentions bestowed on these are solely 
with a view to introduce them into it or to prepare them for it” 

Barrenness and artificiality are the dominant characteristics of 
this life. 

In the first place all naturalness is excluded from it: everything is 
arranged and adjusted—decoration, dress, attitude, tone of voice, words, 
ideas and even sentiments. “A genuine sentiment is so rare,” said M. de 
V——,, “that, when I leave Versailles, I sometimes stand still in the street 
to see a dog gnaw a bone.” 


There was then [said George Sand, who was educated in that style] 


a certain way of walking, of sitting down, of saluting, of picking up a 


glove, of holding a fork, of tendering any article, in fine, a complete mim- 
icry, which children had to be taught at a very early age in order that 
habit might become a second nature, and this conventionality formed so 
important an item in the life of men and women in aristocratic circles that 
the actors of the present day, with all their study, are scarcely able to give 


11 


us an idea of it 
*Taine, The Ancient Régime (Holt, 1896), p. 136. 


*Ibid., p. 157. " Ibid. 
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Any departure from this studied behavior resulted in the indi- 
a specimen” 


“ec 


vidual being considered uncultured and uncouth, 
1 “a simpleton.” All natural forms of emotional expression 
were considered bad form. Apparent indifference in all situa- 
tions was the ideal, all spontaneity and initiative were stamped 
out. Mr. Taine gives the following incident as an illustration. 
\ young lady having obtained through family influence a pension 
for Marcel, a famous dancing-master, ran to his house to present 
him with the patent. Marcel received it but immediately dashed 
it on the floor, saying, “Mademoiselle, did I teach you to offer 
an object in that manner? Pick up that paper and hand it to me 
as you ought to.” She picked up the patent and presented it to 
him in the proper manner, whereupon Marcel said, “That’s very 
well, mademoiselle, I accept it although your elbow was not quite 
sufficiently rounded, and I thank you.” 

The dancing-master was the most important factor in the 
whole educational situation. His function was to make little 
children into young ladies and gentlemen as expeditiously as 
possible. In Monroe’s History of Education is printed a fashion 
plate of the eighteenth century showing two children as mini- 
atures of two adults who are represented in the same picture. 
The same condition is pictured in words by Taine as follows: 

Even in the last years of the ancient régime [down to 1783] little boys 
have their hair powdered, “a pomatumed chignon (bourse), ringlets, and 
curls ;” they wear the sword, the chapeau under the arm, a frill, and a coat 
with gilded cuffs; they kiss young ladies’ hands with the air of little 
dandies. A !ass of six years is bound vp in a whalebone waist; her large 
hoop-petticoat supports a skirt covered with wreaths; she wears on her 
head a skilful combination of false curls, puffs, and knots, fastened with 
pins, and crowned, with plumes, and so high that frequently “the chin is half 
way down to her feet;” sometimes they put rouge on her face. She is a 
miniature lady and she knows it; she is fully up to her part, without effort 
or inconvenience, by force of habit; the unique, the perpetual instruction 
she gets is on her deportment: it may be said with truth that the fulcrum 
of education in this country is the dancing-master. They could get along 
with him without any others; without him the others were of no use. For, 
without him, how could people go through easily, suitably, and gracefully 
the thousand and one actions of daily life, walking, sitting down, standing 


up, offering the arm, using the fan, listening and smiling, before eyes so 
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experienced and before such a refined public? This is to be the great thing 
for them when they become men and women, and for this reason it is the 


thing of chief importance for them as children.” 


This was the kind of life and education that Rousseau had 
before him when he wrote the Emule; a life in which everything 
that was spontaneous, emotional, natural, childlike, was elimi- 
nated in favor of indifference, artificiality, and polite formality. 

Not only did these ideals prevail among the nobility proper, 
but they played a large part in the life of the wealthy members 
of the middle class and even descended to shoemakers and other 
artisans. 

These ideals and practices were most highly developed at the 
French court, but they were copied in all the courts of Europe. 
Taine says, 

Paris is the schoolhouse of Europe, a school of urbanity to which the 
youth of Russia, Germany, and England resort to become civilized. Lord 
Chesterfield in his letters never tires of reminding his son of this and of 
urging him into these drawing rooms, which will remove “his Cambridge 


4 


rust.” 


Even in the American colonies, among people of quality, the 
same ideals and practices in the training of little children were 
quite common. Much evidence of this is given in Alice M. 
Earle’s Child Life in Colonial Days which is the best and most 
concrete history of educational practice in the American colonies 
that I have seen. 

In the physical development of little girls, delicacy of figure 
and whiteness of complexion were considered ideal by many 
mothers. “Little Dolly Payne, afterward Dolly Madison, wore 
long gloves, a linen mask, and had a sunbonnet sewed on her 


” 


head every morning by her devoted mother.” Very light high- 
heeled shoes were worn, making exercise impossible. Sometimes 
little girls five years old were bound up in stays “made of heavy 
strips of board and steel, tightly wrought with heavy buckram 
or canvas into an iron frame like an instrument of torture.” 

“Taine, The Ancient Régime (Holt, 1896), p. 137. Italics not in the original. 
13 Tbid., p. 139. 

4 Earle, Child Life in Colonial Days, p. 57. 
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It was fashionable to dress the hair of little children just 
the same as that of adults. Little boys five to seven years of age 
had their heads shaven and wore wigs. A little girl had her hair 
dressed over a high roll, which was so heavy and hot that it 
made her head “itch & ache & burn like anything.” She de- 
scribed her first experience with it as follows: 

When it first came home, Aunt put it on & my new cap on it; she then 
took up her apron & measured me, & from the roots of my hair on my 
forehead to the top of my notions, I measured about an inch longer than 
I did downwards from the roots of my hair to the end of my chin.* 

The conception of the child as a miniature adult which pre- 
vailed in the eighteenth century in America appears in the 
portraits of children painted at that time. Nearly all of them 
are characterized by apparent maturity in dress, expression, and 
gesture. Either children were so trained and dressed that they 
actually did appear like miniature adults, or the artist’s concep- 
tion of the child as an adult prevented him from seeing the real 
child. A picture of a girl of fourteen might very easily be mis- 
taken for a woman of thirty. A boy standing beside his father 
seems different only in size. Speaking of two of these portraits 
which were being returned from the Boston Museum of Art a 
gentleman wrote, “I shall miss the little grown-ups—were there 
no children in those days?” Portraits painted after the American 
Revolution “show the definite changes in dress which set in with 
other Republican institutions. At this date there began to be 
worn a special dress for both boys and girls.” *° 

Digressing somewhat from the treatment of children in 
polite society as if they were adults, and from a special discus- 
sion of the education of wealthy children, there is another phase 
of the general failure to understand children that should be 
mentioned. I refer to the lack of stories and other suitable 
literature written especially for children. In this connection 
Locke said, “The only books I know of fit for children are Aesop’s 
Fables and Reynard the Fox.” Earle says there seem to have 
been no books especially intended for the delight of children 
either in England or the American colonies. Three books, how- 


% Ibid., p. 59. Ss Tbid., Ds» 6%. 
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ever, which were written for adults for religious or other social 
purposes, soon became regular story-books for children. These 
were Pilgrim’s Progress published in 1688, Robinson Crusoe in 
1714, and Gulliver's Travels in 1726. About 1750, however, 
an extensive trade in English story-books written for children 
was begun by an English bookseller named John Newberry. 
We shall find a very definite connection between this lack of 
children’s books and the reform movement of Rousseau and 
his followers. 

Although the drawing-room ideal and dancing-master prac- 
tice played a much smaller part in the American education than 
it did in French, there was little more consideration for the 
child or realization of his needs. Earle summarizes the position 
of children in colonial days in these words: 

The child of colonial days was emphatically “to be seen, not to be 
heard”’—nor was he even to be very much in evidence to the eye. He was 


] 1 


of as little importance in domestic, social, or ethical relations as his childish 
successor is of great importance today: it was deemed neither courteous, 
decorous, nor wise to make him appear of value or note in his own eyes 
or in the eyes of his seniors. Hence there was none of that exhaustive study 


of the motives, thoughts, and acts of a child which is now rife.” 


The strongest influence in stimulating Europe to study the 
child’s capacities, attitudes, and reactions as a basis for a reform 
of the practices and methods of elementary education was 
Rousseau’s Eaile. 


% Earle, Child Life in Colonial Days, Foreword, p. vii. 




















EDITORIAL NOTES 


Teachers’ meetings are often conducted in such a way as to 
contribute little or nothing to the improvement of school work. 
The common mode of procedure in organizing 


, ’ . . . 
nett these meetings is to import one or more speakers 


Meetings iil fs 
who address the association for an hour or less 


in general terms on some subject which is remote from the 1m- 
mediate work and interests of most of the audience. The con- 
scientious teacher who tries to get something to carry away from 
this kind of a meeting usually has to be satisfied with what is 
vaguely described as the inspiration of the occasion. The less 
faithful teacher comes to regard the meeting as worth while 
chiefly because of its social accessories. The case is still worse 
when the organizers of the meeting try to escape the difficulties 
and tedium of the situation by the importation of cheap humor 
ir shallow sentiment. It is time for a readjustment of the whole 
theory and practice of teachers’ meetings. 

All one needs to remember in working out this readjustment 
is the familiar maxim that development in moral and intellectual 
Possibilities of Life comes only through self-activity. No teachers’ 
Committee gathering can be successful which fails to present a 
Work genuine opportunity for self-activity on the part of 
the members of the gathering. Why should teachers be doomed 
to listen forever to general discussions by imported speakers 
when they might work out through committees their important 
local problems? Let a committee be organized to draw up a 
detailed course of study for the section of country covered by 
the association. Let the teachers compare statistics regarding 
the elimination of children in their various schools. Let some- 
one show his or her drawing work, or constructive work. It 
may be that these results will be less perfect than those described 
by imported speakers, but they will be so directly related to the 
local situation that they will be immensely more valuable in fur- 
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nishing others in the assembly with material. Let the teachers 
describe to each other the methods which they employ in secur- 
ing the co-operation of their respective communities. Let the 
problem of securing library material be discussed. Let the 
money which is lavishly spent for organization of an ephemeral 
sort be spent in preparing a circulating collection of commercial 
specimens to supplement geography. Let a plan for interchange 
of visits be organized so that each school shall present its best 
work for neighborly inspection. 

In short the meeting of teachers should serve the ends of 
organized educational co-operation. There is no group of teach- 
ers unacquainted with difficulties which need first-hand co-opera- 
tive attack. A gathering of teachers which contributes nothing 
but theory and sentiment and entertainment to the local educa- 
tional situation is a failure and ought to be recognized as a 
failure. 

The editors of the Elementary School Teacher call the at- 
tention of their readers to the enlargement of this journal in 


the last issue and in the present number. Last month 
Editorial 


four pages were added. This month there are eight 
Announcement z 


pages more than the standard former edition. The 
material at hand calls for further enlargement and this will be 
made as fast as possible. We have confidence that systematic 
material, such as is being presented, has its place in the educa- 
tion of today. We look forward to the future of this journal 
with the expectation that it will develop to the point where it 
can offer at least twice the present amount of material each 
month and contribute its large share to the demonstration that 
educational practice can be put on a sound scientific basis. 
Lack of space makes it necessary to postpone until Decem- 
ber the second part of the paper by Mr. Courtis. Two new 
series of articles are introduced this month. Hereafter papers 
in two of the four current series will appear each month and the 
remainder of the issue will be devoted to miscellaneous articles. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Graded Games and Rhythmic Exercises for Primary Schools. By Marton 

B. Newron. New York: A. S. Barnes. Pp. 110. $1.00. 

Physical exercise for all children is a comparatively new idea. For a long 
time boys have been regarded as requiring plenty of exercise, and they have had 
ymnasiums and regulated athletic sport; most likely because they insisted 
on having it. But it is only recently, that we have shown our conviction that 
boys and girls, little children as well as big ones, have a right to room and time 
or organized and directed physical activity. This conviction has expressed 
itself by putting opportunities for exercise into the public as well as the private 
schools, by endeavoring to regulate the exercise according to the age and interests 
of the children, and by the preparation of courses and manuals of exercises, 
chiefly for children from the fourth or fifth grade up, where most of our 
experience has been gained. 

It is a new experience, and a most welcome one, to find in Miss Newton’s 
book of Graded Games and Exercises a course for little children, from the 
first to the fourth grades. There is nothing, I think, in print as yet of just 
this kind. Miss Stoneroad published a book of rhythmic exercises for young 
children and Miss Fanny Johnson and others have given us suggestive work in 
other lines. Miss Newton’s book endeavors to present a fairly complete list of 
games, exercises, marches, and plays, based on sound physical principles which 
will be of great help in the schoolrcom and do much to give consistency and 
value to the work in the schools. 

There is a tendency to too great repetition in some lines; there is advance 
ind variety in the repetition, but the new phases it emphasizes are social and 
intellectual rather than physical. In the third and fourth grades, especially, 
some of the very active and heavier type of folk games might have been given, 
and if it were possible, in the earlier grades, simple climbing, stretching plays 
would be of value. 

But the list as given is very good and any group of children would be fortu- 
nate who for four years had had the fun and physical benefit of these plans. 

The book is well printed, in clear type and with attractive spacing, the 
pictures are interesting, the directions simple and practical. Miss Harris has 
supplied a wise and earnest preface. 

Atice O’GrRaApY 

Cuicaco NorRMAL SCHOOL 


The Wonderful House that Jack Has. By C. N. Mitrarp, Supervisor of 
Grammar Grades, Buffalo Public Schools. New York: Macmillan. 
8vo. Pp. 359. $0.50 net. 

There has been a great need of textbooks of physiology which would be 
suitable for school use. Most of them have been too technical, and have given 
undue prominence to anatomical description, whereas the chief emphasis with 
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children should be placed on a discussion of hygienic habits of living; the physio- 
logical processes and the anatomical structures should be described very simply 
and with a definite bearing on their hygiene. 

This book takes the hygienic point of view, and deals with the subject in a 
simple, conversational manner, with little use of technical terms but with scientific 
knowledge. It is a valuable contribution to this field of instruction. As the 
name implies the body is regarded as a house, built up and warmed by food, 
ventilated through the lungs, cleaned inside and out by water, and supplied 
with a set of windows—the senses—that must be kept bright and clean. The 
value of right habits is clearly shown, and “much is made of the fact that more 
fun, better looks, and increased power to do usually accompany improved health.” 

Under “Building Materials’ are discussed food stuffs, their production and 
the intelligent care which is needed to insure their freshness and cleanliness, the 
values of different kinds of food, digestion and hygienic habits of eating. In 
this connection is a chapter on beverages, including an excellent section on 
alcohol, consistently and strongly treated without being overemphasized. Breath- 
ing habits, the function of respiration, exercise, and the necessity and problem 
of ventilation are next taken up with their obvious relations. Under the sug- 
gestive heading, “The Adulteration of Air,” the use of tobacco is given a short 
chapter. Then follow chapters on drinking-water and its protection from 
contamination, sleep, the essentials concerning clothing, and the care of the 


teeth, ears, and eyes, contagions, and emergencies. 





Suggestions for experiment are made and many convincing stories are told 
in illustration of the subject-matter, as for instance the vivid story of Dr. 
Hodge’s dogs, Nig, Bum, Topsy, and Tipsy and their relation to the alcohol 
habit. But a good teacher would find it to her advantage to use both experi- 


ment and illustration to a greater degree than is done in the book. 

It is doubtful whether the pathological side of human function should be 
discussed with a child. His attention should be directed to normal action and 
how to attain it. Therefore I should say that the section on the symptoms of 
pulmonary tuberculosis should be omitted in elementary-school work. On the 
other hand this information is something that every adult should have. 

The chapter on “Emergencies” is a very valuable one. There is good 
reason for children to be acquainted with simple methods of affording “first 
aid” in the conimon accidents which are likely to happen to them or their play- 
mates. Prompt action in the right direction while the doctor is being sent for 


nmiay save much suffering. J. A. Norris 
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